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The African-Congo Economy 


Copper cross and other types of “money” used in the early 


Congo civilization. On exhibit at Carnegie Museum. 


at all. Its practices were extremely simple; and barter, for the most 


part, took the place of currency. 


What moncy there was consisted of copper crosses and odd, anchor-shaped 
° . ‘82 ” 
pieces, such as those illustrated here. The crosses served as ““wife-money 
and were used in the purchase of a bride. The ‘‘anchors” were sometimes 
exchanged for cattle—when the buyer and seller could not agree on barter 


terms—but had no fixed value. 


Compare this type of money with the complexity of coins, paper money, 
checks and credit instruments required by our economy today. Our mone- 
tary system and modern banking services have reached their present state 


of development in response to the basic financial needs of today’s society. 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


P ERHAPS the civilization of the Congo should not be called an economy 


Calendar of Events 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


4400 Forsegs Street, PrrrspurGH 13, PENNSYLVANIA 
Tuegspays 10:00 a.m. To 10:00 p.m. 
Orner Weexpays 10:00 a.m. To 5:00 P.M. 
Sunpays 2:00 To 6:00 p.m. 
CAFETERIA OPEN FOR VISITORS TO THE BUILDING 
LuNcHEON 11:00 a.m. To 2:00 P.M., WEEKDAYS 
Snack Bar: 2:00 To 7:00 p.M., weEKDays; 2:00 To §:30 P.M., SUNDAYS 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 
Weexpays 9:00 a.M. To 9:00 P.M. 
REFERENCE SERVICES UNTIL 10:00 P.M., WEEKDAYS 
Sunpays 2:00 To 6:00 P.M., REFERENCE SERVICES ONLY 
Institute and Library open to the public every day without charge 


CARNEGIE TECH ART FACULTY EXHIBIT 


An exhibition by the faculty of the College of Fine | iiniaell a cue oer coe 
Arts at Carnegie Institute of Technology will be held | The print by Kik Yei h ; 
in Galleries E and F at the Institute from May 2 | .. © Oe a Pee Se Ses “bea 
through June 11. Preview at 8:00 p.m., on the 2nd. | - an al agp Se aeine i ? “il 
This will include painting, mural design, prints in | oe sence sate aiale f wd unt 
various media such as lithography and serigraphy, E Libited - grt : a ee Pa vich 
sculpture, jewelry, metalwork, ceramics, examples of | det — ae ki pe a “8 
aan. mechanical, engineering, and consumer-_ | —— ¢ the making of a Japanese woo 
oods design, and printed matter. The exhibit is bein | Rca se . rae 
Sensaiead by hue Lepper and Howard L. Sacer Crickets, which all peoples consider an indi- 


| cation of good omen, are kept in houses in 
| Japan even as birds are in other countries. Laf- 


NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL ART EXHIBITION cadio Hearn, who became as one of the Japa- 


The twenty-fourth annual exhibition under auspices | 2° prayed that in reincarnation he would 
of Scholastic Magazines will be held in the ciel linen rs a mosquito so that he might observe life 
. - . | from the viewpoint of this obstreperous and 
galleries from May 5 through 29, with an afternoon | nail . I fi I 1- 
preview on May 4. On display will be 1,559 examples | a en cate a. ee ea a 
of work in the arts and crafts by high-school students | _— ee nonagen b ae a a sas toa 
all over the country. The exhibited pieces are screened | Sa aera Th a b Bly — 
from 170,000 originally aaa to 41 regional | a ENE SEEMED. LE SNS SE POS ee 
cian ’ oO crickets. 
Kikugawa Yeizan, whose real name was 
| Giokusai Mangoro, was the son of the painter, 
NATURE CONTEST | Kano Yeiji. He was active from 1800 z 1830. 
The annual Nature Contest sponsored by the division | He first studied the style of Utamaro and then 
of education will be held Saturday, May 5, in the | that of Hokusai. He was an early contempo- 
Students Museum. Fifth- to eighth-graders will come | rary of Hiroshige. Groups of women and chil- 
at 10:00 a.m., and ninth- to twelfth-graders at | dren were his eta subjects, and he did a 


1:30 p.m. The contest will include identification of | 
specimens and the writing of an essay. Emphasis this _| 
year will be on ecology, or plant-animal and animal- | 
animal relationships. 


series of the twelve months, later snow, moon, 
and flowers, and then a series of large figures 
in half length. —J. O'C. Jr. 


BEQUESTS—In making a will, money left to Carnegie Institute, Carnegie Institute of Technology, or 
| Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh should be covered by the following phrase: I do hereby give and bequeath 
to (Carnegie Institute) or (Carnegie Institute of Technology) or (Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh) in 
ne Ciey ok Pittematat:. Penney ates 2 soso). 6 skis onc uitect ccna in ee weeeinndelasaea easels .. Dollars 


| MEMORIALS—Carnegie Institute is prepared to receive contributions given by friends in memory of 
deceased persons in lieu of floral tribute, and to notify the deceased's family of such gift. The amount of 
the contribution will not be specified unless requested by the donor. 
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NEWS PIX SALON 


Photographs by the newspaper cameramen of this 
section are displayed this month at the Museum in 
the seventh annual News Picture Salon sponsored by 
the Press Photographers Association of Pittsburgh. 
Six groups including, news, sports, features, animals, 
society, and pictorial, total 276 prints. 


FROM THE LAND OF THE DRAGON 


Brilliantly embroidered Chinese textiles and costumes 
from the Manchu dynasty are exhibited at the Mu- 
seum. These include hangings from the palace of the 
last Empress Dowager, imperial dragon robes, and 
costumes and accessories of Manchu and Chinese 
women. 


SUNDAY ORGAN RECITALS 
By MarsHacy BripweLi 


Each Sunday afternoon at four o'clock Dr. Bidwell 

resents an hour of organ music in Music Hall. On 
ep 13 his selections will have a Mother's Day 
theme, and on the 27th there will be patriotic music 
attuned to Memorial Day. The organ recitals are 
sponsored by the Arbuck!e-Jamison Foundation. 


JAPANESE PRINTS 


Sixty-six Japanese prints from the permanent collec- 
tion continue on display on the balcony of the Hall of 
Sculpture until May 7. The artists include Hiroshige, 
Hokusai, Kiyonaga, Bucho, and Utamaro. Many of 
the prints are admirable examples of the refined, 
beautiful, and popular art of Japan. 


CHILDREN’S BOOK FESTIVAL 


Central Boys and Girls Room and the Branch Li- 
braries will join in the national celebration of Chil- 
dren's Book Festival May 12 to 19 with displays and 
exhibits featuring the new books for boys and girls. 


SUMMER OUTDOOR 
IN ART AND 


Several innovations mark the schedule of summer 
outdoor art and photography classes that the di- 
vision of education lias arranged to start the week 
of May 6. Now in its third year, the six-week sum- 
mer term has attracted more and more student artists 
until this year it promises to be a full-fledged art 
colony. 


For the first time, adult students this summer will 
be able to (a) join a “‘field-trip’’ type of water-color 
class and journey afar to such beautiful locales as 
Ohio Pyle and Raccoon Creek Park, making a real 
day's outing of it; (b) paint a local landscape or a 
model posed outdoors against the waning summer 
twilight; (c) join a class in outdoor Eemeneey. 
portrait or scenic, color or black and white. 


The twilight and Saturday classes are arranged to 
provide outdoor art instruction for those who are 
occupied during the day. The long summer evenings 
plus Daylight Saving Time will assure adequate out- 
side light. 


Registrations are now being taken for all courses in 
the following list. Students also may register at their 
first class, but are requested to telephone their reser- 
vation to the division of education, Mayflower 1-7300. 
Morning classes begin at 10:00 a.m., afternoon classes 


ADULT FIELD TRIPS 


Pymatuning Game Preserve is scheduled for a field 
trip by the education division of the Institute the 
week end of May 12. Headquarters will be the 
Travelers Inn at Linesville, and a number of the Mu- 
seum curators will accompany the group. 

On Tuesday evening, May 22, the division will con- 
duct a trip through Frick Park. 

For detailed directions, consult the education office. 


TRANSPORTATION MODELS 


Models of various forms of transportation through 
the ages are being lent by Paul B. Reinhold from his 
collection. They will be on display the latter part of 
this month in the Public Affairs Room. 


SUNDAYS AT THREE 


Recordings of music of unusual quality, not com- 
monly heard, comprise a new half hour on wnug 
(F.M. channel 109), Sundays at 3:00 p.m. The pro- 
grams are arranged by Irene Millen, head of the music 
division of the Library, and the recordings are drawn 
from the division. 


STORIES ON TV 


Mary W. Steele will tell stories for children from wptv 
on Thursday, May 24, at 3:45 p.m. Virginia Chase 
introduces the regular monthly program, which is 
listed as ‘The World of Children’s Books.’ 


WEEKLY STORY HOUR 


The regular Saturday-afternoon story hour at the 
Library, 2:00 p.m., continues throughout the month 
although the free moving pictures in Lecture Hall 
have been discontinued until autumn. The schedule of 
story-telling for pre-school children is also finished 
for the season. 


CLASSES FOR ADULTS 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


at 1:30 p.m., and twilight classes at 6:15 p.m. Both 
beginners and advanced students will be accommo- 


dated. 


LanpscaPE PaintTING, o1.—Afternoon classes Tuesday 
(Harry Scheuch) and Saturday (John Regan). Tui- 
tion, $12.00. 


LanpscaPe PAINTING, WATER COLOR—Afternoon class 
Saturday CE. P. Couse). Tuition, $12.00. 


LanpscaPE PAINTING, ALL MEDIA—Twilight class 
Wednesday (Daniel Kuruna). Tuition, $10.00. 


‘“Frecp-Trip’’ Crass, waTER CoLOR—Class begins at 
10:00 a.m., and runs to 3:00 p.m., Wednesday (Robert 
R. Young). Tuition, $15.00. 


Costume Figure DrawinG AND PAINTING, ALL 
mepia—Afternoon class Thursday (Robert R. Young). 
Tuition, $15.00. Twilight class Thursday (E. P. 
Couse). Tuition, $12.00. 


BEGINNERS’ PHOTOGRAPHY, PRINCIPALLY BLACK AND 
wuite—Saturday morning (James W. Ross), Tuition, 
$12.00. 


PortTRAIT PHOTOGRAPHY, PRINCIPALLY coLor—Satur- 
day morning (Arthur Swoger). Tuition, $15.00. 
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CONSERVATION OR DISINTEGRATION? 





Too often the memory of an estate that once existed 
is the only monument to the effort that went into 
accumulating it. 


The difference between losing and saving valuable 
assets depends upon careful planning, proper estate 
settlement—and most of all, sound investment man- 
agement through the uncertain years to come. 


Take steps in advance to conserve your property by 
selecting a highly skilled executor and trustee. 





IN PITTSBURGH - 


” Fell 
For full details about the specialized aid Fidelity offers, 


write for our new book, ‘For the Protection of Your 
Money and Your Family in a Fast-changing World.”’ 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 


343 FOURTH AVENUE. PITTSBURGH 








PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
IN THE ARCHITECTURE OF OUR COMMUNITY 


By Perry Davis 


It has been over five years 
since the first news entered 
our art circles that quite a 
number of the modern 
French masters were exe- 
cuting paintings, sculp- 
ture, mosaic designs, and 
stained-glass windows for the now famous 
Church at Assy in France. Other similar 
projects have been taking form in Switzer- 
land and Brazil. 

Today the list of artists is a long one 
and we are now familiar with many of 
the individual pieces of art because of 
rather extensive coverage in all sorts of 
publications. The Léger and Portinari 
mosaics, the Matisse and Rouault stained- 
glass windows, the triptych altar paintings 
of the late Bonnard, are just a few that may 
be mentioned. The really important fact is 
that the modern architect has begun to 
think once more in terms of the individual. 
For the integration of painting and sculp- 
ture within an architectural plan suggests 
to me a means of relating the human being 
to the structure; that is, a sense of warmth, 
a more intimate degree of richness and 
variety that can better satisfy what is the 
most individual of the human needs. Ex- 
pressed in terms of line, plane, volume, 
color, and texture, they can best be per- 
ceived at man’s own scale. 

To us here, in Pittsburgh, all this ac- 
tivity from afar sounds very exciting but 
somehow strangely removed, especially 
when we feel we must content ourselves 
with magazine photos or reproductions, 
because travel isn't always possible for 
many of us. There is also a danger in over- 
pricing the ‘‘made in France’’ label, and to 
regard what is actually going on here as 
either inferior or to accept it impassively 
and dispassionately. One exception might 
be the case where works of our own artists 
are reviewed in the same sly, suave, and 
sophisticated environment as the im- 
ported art. Such a place is the fashionable 
hotel in Cincinnati that showcases the 
Steinberg caricatures with a Miro mural 








and a Calder mobile in the lobby. 

In reality, right here at home, our own 
local artists a architects are working to- 
gether or along side of each other in pro- 
ducing works of real and lasting beauty. 
We do not have to travel far to enjoy these 
works of art, we do not have to indulge 
ourselves at the prohibitive prices of the 
swank show place nor content ourselves 
with unsatisfactory photographs. And 
above all else we should be aware that the 
services of very skilled and talented men 
are available to us. Whether we are in- 
terested in a public service, a club, a school, 
a church, or a purely commercial enter- 
prise that is contemplating a building, we 
should be aware of all our natural re- 
sources. Our native artists are a vital part 
of these. 

It was quite a discovery for me when I 
first started listing the number of artists 
in this vicinity who are busy with archi- 
tectural commissions—at least, I should 


LIMESTONE 


“CHRIST AND THE CHILDREN” IN 
BY JANET pe COUX AT SACRED HEART SCHOOL 
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say the sculptors and the 
craftsmen are busy. It 
seems apparent, however, 
that painting of this sort 
does not hold too much 
interest for the Pitts- 
burgher in spite of the 
great variety and number 
of active painters, and 
also in spite of the fact 
that our same industrial 
scene, which inspires so 
many of our easel paint- 
ers, could truly be a 
““natural’’ for the mural- 
ists’s brush. The Church 
has always been the most 
constant patron of the 
Arts and certainly does 
account for most of the 
commissions here. How- 
ever, there are many 
other exciting pieces of 
both sculpture and ornament being com- 
missioned for quite varied purposes. Ac- 
cordingly, let us consider the works of the 
indiwitieal artist in this scheme of things. 

Our own Janet de Coux is probably one 
of the most outstanding sculptors in this 
country today. She exhibited in the large 
International Sculpture Show in Phila- 
delphia two years ago. She was the first 
woman to be chosen ‘Artist of the Year"’ 
by the Arts and Crafts Center of Pittsburgh 
when her one-man show was held there 
this year. While she has specialized in the 
field of ecclesiastical sculpture, her works 
are individually quite varied. Constantly 
experimenting with a number of mediums, 
she is well known for her carvings and re- 
liefs in limestone and recently has exe- 


Mr. Davis is an assistant professor of painting and 
design at Carnegie Tech. In his five years in Pittsburgh 
he has been active in the arranging and presentation 
of many art exhibitions, both in the Hewlett Gallery 
at Tech and at the Arts and Crafts Center, where he 
was given his own one-man show of painting in 1948. 
He is also a part-time lecturer for the Fine Arts De- 
partment at Carnegie Institute. 

Mr. Davis received his bachelor’s degree from John 
Herron Art Institute and upon graduation won the 
Mary Miliken Award for travel in this country. 
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IN THE CHAPEL OF THE MOUNT MERCY 





WROUGHT IRON COMMUNION RAIL BY HYMAN BLUM 


ACADEMY 


cuted some unusual bas-reliefs in the tex- 
turally beautiful medium of gray slate. 
Her local works are quite numerous and 
two notable examples are at the Mount 
Mercy Academy and at the Sacred Heart 
School, the latter being reproduced here. 
This handsome relief piece, in the School's 
entrance, was done in limestone. Of rather 
monumental scale and proportions, this 
work possesses much of her own personal 
quality of lyricism. Of most recent interest 
is the fact that Miss de Coux has com- 
pleted designs for two high bas-reliefs for a 
chapel at the War Cemetery at Hamm, 
Luxemburg, which have been approved by 
the architects and the government. 

A young sculptor of great inventiveness 
and sensitivity is Virgil Cantini, well- 
known to us for his ceramic works. The 
ceramic tiles and his highly personalized 
enamels on metal lend themselves so 
naturally to the designing of altar candle- 
sticks or a folding triptych altarpiece. His 
works are represented in many as local 
churches, and he exhibits regularly in the 
Associated Artists Annual Exhibition at 
Carnegie Institute and also with other 
groups at the Arts and Crafts Center. At 
present, we understand, he is working a 
commission to do a Crucifix for a new 
church now under construction. Have you 
ever considered what a thing of constant 
and inspiring beauty a miniature triptych 











FREEDOM WINDOW BY HENRY HUNT STUDIOS 
AT PLEASANT HILLS COMMUNITY CHURCH 


design could be in any home? Especially 
if it were to be one of Cantini’s enamels, so 
glowing with color! 

How many people know about the un- 
usual glass works of George Hunt and his 
designers and craftsmen? Mr. Hunt's father 
before him was engaged in this same art 
and trade; he founded the original Hunt 
Studios. George Hunt’s organization is 
rare today, happily combining all the 
craftsmanship ad hill of his father’s day 
with a more modern means of experimenta- 
tion and expression. Testing every new 
technological advance, the firm has de- 
veloped several interesting innovations on 
the old but obviously ageless art form of 
stained glass. One such deviation from the 
old resulted in an effective new way of 
glazing colors on glass, this time the basic 
material being the common commercially 
produced glass brick. 

We have printed Hunt’s Freedom Win- 
dow here. Executed for the Pleasant Hills 
Community Church, its design comple- 
ments beautifully the almost Colonial 
style of architecture used in this building. 
The window enhances this special kind of 
simplicity of scheme. It depicts the early 
immigrants as they came to settle in 
western Pennsylvania, seeking freedom of 
worship. The free adaptation of a folk-art 


stylization is carried out in crisp, clear-cut 
lines, and the color scheme is a vivid varia- 
tion on the tricolors. 

Pittsburgh can also be proud of having 
one of the most distinguished metal crafts- 
men in this country in Hyman Blum. His 
company today is made up of Mr. Blum 
and his sons, here being another case of the 
trade handed down from father to sons. 
His own excellent skill, craftsmanship, 
imagination, and fine taste expressed in his 
hand-wrought iron works have made him 
in constand demand by architects and lay- 
men alike. These works of his truly enrich 
any imaginable type of environment, be it 
home, church, civic or industrial building. 
The real secret behind any works of such 
consistently high quality lies in the 
measure of real love and care for each piece 
as the craftsman approaches it. 

It was a doubly Viaicule job to select any 
of Blum’s work for reproduction here, 
when I was confronted with so many hand- 
some things along with the knowiedge 
that most of the fine detail would be lost 
in the smallness of our cuts. Knowing this 
risk, I selected the view of his altar rail 
for the chapel at Mount Mercy Academy, 
with the hope that it may convey a little 
of the feeling as one enters the church. 





A BRONZE RELIEF SIGNIFYING COMMERCE 


AT FIDELITY TRUST BY GEORGE KOREN 





INDUSTRIES OF WEST VIRGINIA ARE DEPICTED IN THE MURAL BY ROBERT LEPPER 


IN THE MINERAL INDUSTRIES BUILDING 


A recently dedicated commission that 
departs from what is generally considered 
church sculpture is the work of Eliza 
Miller at the Church of St. Scholastica in 
Aspinwall. She has depicted the Stations 
of the Cross in this series of slate reliefs— 
an especially ambitious undertaking be- 
cause of the number of relief panels and the 
exacting qualities of the alias. 

George Koren probably has done more 
work in the industrial idiom than any one 
of our other local sculptors. His own 
versatility as an artist has played an im- 
portant part in helping bring many of his 
recent projects about. We have included a 
photograph of his bronze relief for the 
Fidelity Trust Company branch office, 
which is repeated above both the inner and 
the outer entrances. Our photograph illus- 
trates the inside entrance to the offices. 
This spirited relief has a great deal of per- 
sonal vigor and youthful masculinity. In 
contrast to his works for public buildings, 
I think it is interesting that he recently 
completed a very handsome oe of foun- 
tain sculpture in limestone for the Lock- 


OF THE UNIVERSITY AT MORGANTOWN 


hart residence at Westminster Place. At 
present he is very busy with his com- 
missioned works for the new School of 
Industrial Administration building at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, with Henry 
Bursztynowicz acting as his assistant. 

When I first started to examine painting 
in the architectural situation as I think 
of it in terms of mural painting or wall 
decoration I found it almost depressingly 
absent from the Pittsburgher’s life! Yes, 
there are exceptions, but only very few. 
Maybe, with all these new bu'ldings going 
up now or in the offing, something could 
be done about it? 

Most of the sculpture commissions come 
through the offices of the architects. All 
the art work, that is, decoration and 
ornamentation or sculpture, is figured out 
and accounted for in the original plan, yet 
it has been the architect who has con- 
stantly spoken to me of the formidable 
absence of paintings in the building pro- 
jects of recent years. Little by little it 
seems that the architect has been able to 

(Turn to page 155) 
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FRENCH PAINTING: 


fees genius of the French people, as dis- 
played in the history of their drawing 
and painting, will provide the theme of a 
comprehensive exhibition that will open 
at Carnegie Institute next October 18. 
This exhibition will survey the entire his- 
tory of French painting from the twelfth 
through the nineteenth century—a theme 
never before attempted by an American 
museum. It is now made possible by a 
generous grant from The A. W. Mellon 
Educational and Charitable Trust and by 
the co-operation of a host of libraries, mu- 
seums, and private collectors throughout 
the world who will lend their finest treas- 
ures from this field. 

The exhibition will open with medieval 
manuscripts and frescoes, illustrating the 
beginnings of the French style as seen in 
the Christian art of the monastic illumina- 
tors and the church muralists. These will 
be followed by examples of the work of 
the Southern French School, where con- 
tact with Italy, Spain, and other countries 
produced an international style of religious 
painting for the Papal Court of Avignon. 
In his next step the visitor will discover 
the secular art of the Royal Court at 
Fontainebleau, where in the sixteenth 
century the languages of the more ad- 
vanced Italian schools of painting were 
being incorporated into the idiom of the 
Gothic north. Portraiture now becomes a 
dominant theme and collections are made 
of every notable person of the time, some- 
times in the form of drawings, but often 
in oils. This is the time of Francois Clouet 
and his school and of Corneille de Lyon. 

There follows the more varied expression 
of the era of Louis XIII and Louis XIV, 
during whose reigns French painting de- 
veloped and consolidated what it had ab- 
sorbed into its own body of thought and 
feeling. Already, though a Poussin or a 
Claude might live and work in Italy, he 
emerged with an art distinctively French. 
While the secular spirit in seventeenth- 
century French painting has always been 
noticed, especially in the decorations and 
State portraits executed for the court at 
Versailles, recent research draws our at- 
tention more emphatically to the mystical 
strain latent in the mundane figures of the 
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1100-1900 





JEUNE FILLE EN BLEU 
By AucustE RENom (1841-1919) 
Collection of The Reader’s Digest 
To be shown in FrENcH Parntinc: 1100-1900 
October 18 - December 2 


brothers Le Nain and in the luminous 
revelations of Georges de La Tour. It is not 
only a century a great historical and 
mythological decorations, and of portraits 
of ceremony, but also a time of moral and 
religious speculation and of psychological 
insight. It is, we begin to see, a period more 
complex and varied than we used to con- 
ceive it. 

The French love of realism, which offers 
at its core a sense of religious wonder and 
humility—the sacred contained within the 
—-- not lost even at the height of 
frivolity in the next century. There are, it 
is true, the delicious artificialities of 
Boucher and Fragonard, but there are also 
ie mystical Watteau with his deceptive 
fétes galantes and Chardin with his pro- 
foundly innocent household utensils. These 


two masters lead on the one hand to Dela- 
croix with his candid romanticism and on 
the other to naturalistic Courbet and 
Cézanne. The exhibition will conclude with 
a brilliant assemblage of the works of the 
nineteenth century, incorporating paint- 
ings by Renoir, Monet, Degas, and the 
douanier, Rousseau. 

Until recently American collections 
would not have been equal to the demand 
which such an exhibition makes, and even 
today it will be necessary to depend upon 
the generosity of the French State for a 
number of special loans. Moreover, the 
progressive study of French art has opened 
entirely new areas of knowledge during 
the past fifty years, making it possible to 
display as ‘‘French,"’ material heretofore 
classified as belonging to other countries. 
For just as the archeologists succeed in 
changing and enlarging our knowledge of 
prehistoric man, so too, our scholars in 
art continuously remake the picture of his- 
tory, correcting and revising it in the light 
of new cultural documents or through the 
re-examination of old ones. 

Thus our exhibition will be designed not 
only to give delight to all who may visit 
it as art-lovers, but to reveal as well the 
most recent view of French painting—as if 
seen in an unfolding scroll of eight cen- 
turies. Many pictures will be included that 
have not been publicly exhibited or which 
are but little known to the American pub- 
lic. Only the nineteenth-century section 
will be truly familiar, while the twentieth, 
being best-known to all citizens of Pitts- 
burgh, will not be included ar all. In this 
respect Frencu Parintinc: 1100-1900 will 
provide us with an introduction to the 
pictorial past of that great nation which 
has been the leader of all twentieth- 
century art. It is hoped that the catalogue 
which will accompany it may provide a 
convenient handbook for students and lay- 
men who may wish to study the record of a 
nation and the shifting course of its artistic 
genius. —G. B. W. 


PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


(Continued from page 153) 


interest the layman in either sculpture or 
ornament for their proposed buildings 
while, on the other hand, painting is re- 
jected when suggested in the basic plan. 
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Perhaps the exceptions are, then, the 
things to be considered in hopes of dis- 
covering some reasons why one scheme 
with a mural as a focal point is considered 
stimulating, vital, i inspiring, while 
yet another similar or related plan is 
dropped. 

It is interesting to note that perhaps our 
one painter who could fulfill the trade- 
mark of “‘veteran muralist’’ has completed 
two mural projects in the past twenty 
months, strangely enough, one for an edu- 
cational institution and the other for a 
urely commercial enterprise! I am _ re- 
Sosa to Robert Lepper, of the painting 
and design faculty at Carnegie Tech, a man 
who “‘cut his teeth’’ in this mural busi- 
ness back in the '30s on Treasury Art Pro- 
jects. His two large recent works have 
been a ceiling design for an airport wait- 
ing room and a mural for a classroom- 
auditorium. 

Reproduced with this article is the 
Lepper mural in the auditorium of the 
Mineral Industries Building of West Vir- 
ginia University in Morgantown. The 
painting, itself, was done in egg emulsion 
on canvas. It measures 12 feet by 47 feet, 
on a curved wall surface with a 50- or 60- 
foot radius. It is viewed in a room that 
seats four hundred or more persons. The 
mural has as its theme the industries of 
West Virginia, a state rich in natural re- 
sources, especially timber, coal, and gas, 
which mold its industries accordingly. 
The panoramic scheme of the painting 
opens from left to right, unfolding the 
natural resources, then showing how they 
are acted upon by various techniques. 

Today, when we hear these little bits of 
news, we feel something may actually be 
in the wind. I just recently learned that 
Sam Rosenberg is quietly working on a 
mural painting for a new church. That is 
something for us to look forward to, with 
all the rich intensity of color and feeling 
that speaks from a Rosenberg canvas. 
With all the new buildings under con- 
struction today—the new Aluminum Build- 
ing, all the new apartments, the project 
naan to as 525 William Penn Place, and 
the Point buildings—Pittsburgh is in an 
exciting period of change. What about the 
art work that could go into so many of 
these plans? It could mean that a new era 
is beginning for us, now. 








REPORT FROM QATABAN 


By James L. SwauGEerR 


His is being written in a room in a 

house called ‘‘Hajar Kohlan,”’ a house 
owned by Sherif Awadh bin Ahmed of the 
Wadi Beihan in the Western Aden Pro- 
tectorate in South Arabia, a house that is 
headquarters and living quarters for the 
members of the American Foundation for 
the Study of Man’s second Arabian ex- 
pedition, a fortress-palace-house of mud 
and dung and small timbers—and stones 
from the city of Timna. 

The city of Timna... Nearly three 
thousand years ago it was the capital of the 
rulers of Qataban, a flourishing city on the 
spice route from Hadhramaut and western 
Oman, an important way station for cara- 
vans coming through Shabwa bound for 
Marib (Sheba’s city), Mecca and Medina, 
then on to Egypt and Syria. Now it is 
mounds of sculptured sand peppered with 
black and red and brown rocks, protruding 
corners of ancient buildings, half-seen lines 
of stone walls. And we are here to excavate 
in this city, to learn its story. 

There are twenty-four of us in the ex- 

dition proper, thirteen Americans, six 

gyptians, one Armenian, a French girl, 
one Belgian, one Czechoslovakian, and one 
Somali. To these ‘“‘staff members’’ can 
reasonably be added, as party members, 
six Somali cooks and houseboys, one 
Somali gate keeper, one Arab water boy, 
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and three Arab drivers and mechanics. On 
the digs we use, at present, ninety-four 
men and one hundred and ninety-five boys, 
all local Arab laborers. Three hundred and 
twenty-four of us work six nine-hour days 
a week either in maintaining the expedi- 
tion in the field or in actual excavation, 
and the household staff works seven. Those 
are, officially, ‘“‘nine-hour days.’’ Actually 
most of us work two or three hours in the 
evening on recording, mapping, and plan- 
ning, and so far Friday, our day off in this 
Moslem world, has been an opportunity 
to catch up on work rather than a day 
of rest. 

As we are a mixture of peoples, so do we 
present a mixture of languages. One eve- 
ning at the dinner table we counted the 
tongues in use. Broken down to component 
parts, the babble resolved itself into Eng- 
lish, French, German, four kinds of 
Arabic—classical, Egyptian, Turkish and 
Beihani—and Somali. 

There is no waste motion in our efforts 
here, for each member has his definite duty. 
Wendell Phillips, president of the Ameri- 
can Foundation, is expedition leader. 





THROUGH THE SOUTH GATE (10 feet high) AT TIMNA, CAPITAL OF LONG- AGO QATABAN, 
NOW SOUTH ARABIA, PLODDED ANCIENT CAMEL CARAVANS LADEN WITH EASTERN SPICES 


William F. Albright, of Johns Hopkins 
University, is chief archeologist with 
archeologists Donald Dragoo, of the Uni- 
versity of Indiana; Ellis Burcaw and 
Robert Shalkop of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution; Gus Van Beek, of Johns Hop- 
kins; Robert Carmean, of the University 
of Redlands; and the two Carnegie Mu- 
seum men, Jack Simpson and I; in charge 
of the four sites we are working under 
Albright’s over-all direction. These are all 
Americans. We are assisted by six Egy 
tians, ‘“Guftis,’’ from the town of ey 
where archeological work has eee a 
father-to-son trade for three generations. 
These men act as labor foremen. Professor 
Albert Jamme, of Tunis, is epigrapher for 
the expedition. 

Our artist, Girair Palamoudian, is an 
Armenian with Egyptian citizenship, and 
he is charged with drawing significant 
specimens to exact scale for publication, 
with such color work as may be necessary, 
and with the final mapping of sites. Dr. 
Valentin de Mason! our Czech, is 
physician and surgeon not only to the 
expedition but also to all the Arabs for a 
hundred miles around. Eileen Salama—one 
girl among so many men—is secretary and 
chief interpreter. Wallace Wade, of the 
Library of Congress, and Chester Stevens, 
of the Rochester Institute of Technology, 
are photographers. Charles McCollum, as 
field executive, is in charge of motor trans- 


port and general field movements. George 
Farrier, administrative executive, handles 
such administrative problems as finance 
and food supply. Jama Ismail, a Somali, 
actually runs the cooks, the houseboys, 
the laundry man, the water man, buys the 
food, sets up the living quarters, and does 
a hundred other things. 

All these people work to further excava- 
tion. Three of the sites being worked— 
Hajar bin Humeid, the Timna South Gate 
area, and Timna Cemetery—were begun 
last year. The fourth—Timna Temple I— 
is a New excavation now under the direc- 
tion of Jack Simpson. All promise to be of 
great importance. 

Hajar bin Humeid lies about nine miles 
south of Hajar Kohlan. It is a ‘‘dream’’ 
site, a mound some fifty feet high, in 
which successive occupations over hun- 
dreds of years have left their marks in 
building walls, in plaster-lined baths, in 
flights of stairs, ca pottery. Last year 
Professor Albright was able to develop a 
relative chronology for a considerable 
period of South Arabian history by study 
of the evolution of script, masonry, and 
pottery at this site. This year he will be 
able to extend this ‘‘masonry dating’’ time- 
table back into time and to augment it by 
new inscriptions and age? sequences. It 
will be the type site for all South Arabia. 

A half mile to the west of Hajar Kohlan 
is the South Gate dig, a spectacular exca- 
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vation. The work of last year exposed to 
view the South Gate itself, a wide entry 
in a wall of massive stone blocks, from 
which a flight of broad stairs led to a sort 
of court and a street and houses beyond. 
The city wall and the walls of the houses 
were productive of many important in- 
scriptions and a magnificent pair of bronze 
lions. At the present time at least ten 
houses are being stripped of their mantles 
of sand, and narrow, thirty-foot-deep store- 
houses are being investigated. Numerous 
small objects of daily life and many more 
inscriptions are being found. Of particular 
interest are two rooms, evidently food 
preparation rooms, in which little jars 
and great jars, mortars, pestles, whetstones, 
and a few personal toilet articles lie around 
just as they were dropped on the day 
Timna was sacked and burned about 50 B.c. 

The dig at Temple I, directly west and 
about three hundred yards from the ex- 
pedition headquarters, is dedicated to ex- 
posing to view what may have been the 
largest building in the city, a structure 
about one hundred and ninety feet long, 
about one hundred and thirty feet wide. 
At its east face a probing dig to determine 
the height of the building wall is now 
down over thirty feet below the top course; 
and no foundation has been reached yet, 
but we have discovered that our temple is 
built atop an older one. In the western 
quarter a square court has emerged, from 
which steps on all sides lead up to land- 
ings paved with polished pink and red 
stone slabs. Rows of columns along the 
south and west sides of the court give rea- 
son to suppose that like elements will be 
found along the other two sides. 

The Timna Cemetery, from which last 
year came the alabaster head called 
‘‘Miriam,’’ and a fine gold chain, in ad- 
dition to many other objects, is about one 


Mr. Swauger has just returned from two months’ 
work in Arabia with the American Foundation for 
the Study of Man. His informal comments on Arabian 
mud, Arabian food, and Arabian friendliness (‘‘sur- 
prisingly pleasant’’>, which perhaps surpass his 
archeological reporting in interest, unfortunately 
could not be included in this article. He is curator of 
man at Carnegie Museum and lectures on physical 
anthropology at the University of Pittsburgh and 
Duquesne. 

His companion, John R. Simpson, is on leave of ab- 
sence from his senior year at Pitt, where he is major- 
ing in history. 





mile to the northwest. Here careful work 
is being conducted to determine the kind 
and history of burial customs prevailing 
among the ancient Qatabanians, and al- 
ready three distinct phases of mortuary 
architecture have been determined. From 
this cemetery, in all probability, will come 
the finest specimens. 

With the completion of this year’s exca- 
vations, the American Foundation hopes 
to be able to tell the story of Timna in 
some detail. Correlation of the Hajar bin 
Humeid chronology with the other three 
sites will give dates for occupations from 
medieval Arabic times to perhaps 2000 B.c. 
The story of ordinary living and the de- 
fense system should emerge from the South 
Gate area. The Temple site will give the 
kinds of religious architecture in vogue 
through the centuries and, with luck, the 
religious customs. From the Cemetery site 
will come the story of burial systems and 
their attendant religious customs. This is a 
wealth of information on the shadowy 
Qataban people. 

The writing of the story is some months 
off. Sweating Arabs with mattocks and 
baskets must move much sand and rock, 
shiny black goatskins must make many 
more trips to the wells on the backs of 
patient donkeys, many more hours must be 
spent in mapping, recording, studying, and 
planning. The season here lasts only until 
June, but the expedition members are de- 
termined to have done the job by then and, 
Inshallah, will. 
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HAIL TO AMERICA’S FUTURE ARTISTS! 


By JENNIE CopELAND 


Row upon row of paint- 
ings turn the gallery walls 
into a breath-taking array 
of color and movement as 
the pictorial-art jury makes 
its rounds. The best in art 
expression from the schools 
of America is spread before the judges. 
Their task in turn is to select the best of 
this work for the finale of the 1951 Scho- 
lastic Art Awards—the twenty-fourth Na- 
tional High School Art Exhibition at Car- 
negie Institute. Students prepared a total 
of 170,000 pieces for Scholastic Art Awards 
this year, according to reports from re- 
gional sponsors who conducted the pre- 
liminary regional exhibitions. Of these, 
only the key-winning entries selected by 
regional juries came to Pittsburgh for 
national judging. 

‘This is wonderful!’’ exclaims Doris 
Rosenthal, one of America’s leading paint- 
ers, at the mass of transparent water colors. 
‘It’s fresh, it’s invigorating. It gives youa 
kick. It means the teachers of America are 
certainly sitting up!”’ 

Once a teacher herself in New York’s 
largest high school, the artist-judge stops 
admiringly before one 
group of paintings. ‘‘My, 
this is a strong region.”’ 

At this point a staff 
member cannot resist in- 
troducing the chairman 
from that region, one of 
the many art supervisors 
who are visitors at the 
judging. The latter ac- 
knowledges the juror’s 
congratulations modestly : 
“This is all due to the 
regional Scholastic Art 
Awards in our state. 
It has happened since the 
program started there.”’ 

This marked develop- 
ment in the areas piioers 
of metropolitan centers is 
perhaps the most signifi- 
cant feature of this year’s 
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work. It became apparent first to the 
scholarship jury, who at the beginning 
of the eight-day judging schedule studied 
senior candidates’ portfolios for more than 
one hundred scholarships offered by the 
nation’s leading art schools. ‘‘The port- 
folios from smaller areas are so much im- 
proved this year,’’ observed Dr. Royal 
Bailey Farnum, who has served on the 
scholarship jury for many years. “‘All I 
know is that they’re all 150% better than 
when I went to school,’’ added Mrs. Ruth 
Van Sickle Ford. 

The general growth of art in the schools 
was revealed dramatically at the jury 
dinner, where the guests had the pleasure 
of viewing an old film showing the judg- 
ing of two decades ago. What a difference 
between the limited range of art that came 
before that five-man jury of yesteryear and 
the work that came before this year’s 
twenty-five judges in the same galleries! 

Yet what the judges saw this year was 
only a small percentage of the grand total 
of entries submitted across the country. 
For thousands of high-school students the 
words ‘‘Carnegie Institute’’ have come to 
symbolize a great national honor. 





eS 
RAILROAD TRESTLE, MONMOUTH by James BuckKLEYy 
South Side High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana 





OIL ILLUSTRATION sy Kart Foster 
Lower Merion High School, Ardmore, Pennsylvania 





PENCIL ILLUSTRATION sy ANDREW ZERMENO 
Union High School, Salinas, California 





THE WAY HOME sy Karman Durik 
East Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio 





KNOCKOUT sy Donatp Stuart 
English High School, Boston, Massachusetts 
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It was all very exciting to the judges. 
The writer skipped from one gallery to 
another, eavesdropping for comments. 

‘The strongest of all is the crayon. It is 
brilliant. It’s a child’s medium—but these 
youngsters have made the medium really 
talk! They have made it glow with fresh- 
ness and beauty.”’ 

‘The ideas and freshness of approach 
in the posters are very good. And some are 
remarkably finished. But the lettering is 
weak.”’ 

‘In this sculpture the average is so high 
that it’s giving us a problem in deciding 
what not to use. The students are less re- 
strained than when I judged this work last 
year. There is better understanding of ma- 
terials. The teachers have made real prog- 
ress. 

“Yes, the ceramics also are certainly 
mune to what I saw the last year I 
judged. They are not ‘gift-shoppey’ as 
they were in the past.”’ 

‘“But these youngsters need more know!- 
edge in the glazing. They should avoid 
shiny glazes, which often falsify form un- 
less the sculpture is very strong. They 
should experiment with slip glazes, which 
are more sculptural in the quality they lend 
to the clay body.” 

‘For the costume-design winners we 
have picked those that really designed for 
teen-agers and showed a continuity of 
thinking between design and fabric. And 
we looked for a fresh point of view. . . . 
This youngster’s talent will come up by 
leaps and bounds. What a beautiful job in 
carrying out the relation of fabric to de- 
And see how these 
caught the mood of their years.” 

“The high caliber of jewelry in certain 
centers is most impressive. The hollow 
ware does not come up to it. On the other 
hand, the enamels are first-rate.”’ 

‘What a tremendous range between the 
good and the poor in these textiles. Some 
are very fine. Some are lamentably back- 
ward in design. . . They have thought too 
often of flat design instead of design in 
terms of fabric.” 

The judging became a truly educational 
experience for those who had the good 
fortune to watch it. And the artists and 
art educators who gave of their valuable 
time on the juries really were helping to 
set standards for art education and to pro- 


vide a stimulus for still better work in the 
future by teachers and students alike. 

For us of Scholastic Magazines the 
greatest stimulus comes from all those 
participating in this vast program. For 
this has become a great co-operative pro- 
ject that knows no geographical bounds. 
An art supervisor by the name of Ida May 
Anderson is regional chairman in Cali- 
fornia; an art supervisor by the name of 
Genevieve Anderson is regional chairman 
in Connecticut. They both came to Pitts- 
burgh. East meets West when ‘‘Scholastic’’ 
comes to Carnegie Institute each spring. 

First on the list of ‘‘co-operators’’ are 
the art teachers and art supervisors of 
America, who ignite the spark in the 
classrooms out am which comes the great 
burst of creative expression. Working with 
them this year have been forty-one civic- 
minded department stores and other in- 
stitutions, who sponsored and housed 
the regional shows across the country in 
February and March. By helping to furnish 
the thousands of dollars for cash awards, 
the industry sponsors have an important 
part in the success of this project. The art 
schools offering tuition scholarships, the 
art experts serving on juries, the board and 
staff of Carnegie Institute who give 
generously and graciously of the gallery 
facilities for the receiving of entries and 
the hanging of the show—these are all 
very vital contributors to the progress of 
the program. 

The future artists of America are waiting 
for you—in the galleries of the Fine Arts 
Department at Carnegie Institute. Their 
show opens on May 5 and extends to 
May 30. Give them your support by going 
to see their show. 


Miss Copeland is the national secretary of Scholastic 
Awards. A graduate of Connecticut College for 
Women, with her master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, she had taught English 
and journalism in a Connecticut high school before 
joining the staff of Scholastic Magazines in New York 
City six years ago. 
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ONE OUT OF MANY MILLIONS 


By Orrmar F. von FueHRER 


For many years back we 
had planned to have a 
mural painted for Dino- 
saur Hall. It was to be on 
the second floor at the end 
of the Hall, reaching from 
one corner column of the 
balcony to the other, placed in such a way 
that the panel could be viewed, not only 
from the balcony, but also from the first 
floor. The subject was not decided . 
except that it should portray some form 
of early reptilian life. Since these _ 
were only in the talking stage, I had not 
particularly worried about the mural. One 
day, however, as I was walking through 
the hall with Wallace Richards, our new 
director, our discussion led to a mural 
panel. 

Until that moment I had been perfectly 
satisfied with the tentative plans—the 
painting was large enough, 24 feet wide 
and 18 feet high. But, while discussing 
this panel with Mr. Richards, I spon- 
taneously raised the question: ‘‘Why stop 
with a painting that reaches only from the 
second floor to the ceiling? Why not build 
a wall from the first floor to the ceiling of 
the second floor, a mere 36 feet in height, 
and paint a life-size Tyrannosaurus rex?’ To 
my great surprise, and perhaps a little dis- 
appointment too, Mr. Richards said, 
‘That is a good idea; that is exactly what 
we will do.’’ Then I suddenly realized that 
I may have bitten off more than I could 
chew; now, in addition to the Tyranno- 
saurus, I also had nightmares about the 
size of the panel. 

There was only one consolation for me 
at that time. I was to paint the other side 
of the wall first, consisting of two sepa- 
rate panels, one on each floor. On the 
second floor, facing the Pleistocene fossil 
skeletons, I painted, in full color, the 
Rancho La Brea tar-pit scene. On the first 
floor, facing the Hall of Mammal Evolu- 
tion, I painted the Mastodon in a Pennsyl- 
vania autumn scene as it might have been 
some twenty thousand years ago. This I 
did as colorfully as possible, since I felt 
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quite sure that the country, now known as 
Pennsylvania, was just as beautiful then 
as it is today. 

While still working on this Mastodon 
panel, I was asked to make a few outlines, 
or a quick sketch, on the Tyrannosaurus 
panel, for a trustees’ meeting. Until then 
I had only a few preliminary sketches, al- 
though I had modeled a Tyrannosaurus rex 
to scale in Plasticine and therefore had a 
fair knowledge of what this beast might 
have looked like. I started the next morn- 
ing with a twelve-foot pointing stick, 
with chalk mounted on its end, plus a 
twenty-foot stepladder. By the end of the 
day, I had done all I could with chalk. It 
seems that I did more than most people 
had expected, including myself, because 
everyone that viewed this sketch the next 
day, and through the following months 
(while I was still painting the Mastodon 
panel) suggested that I should leave it as a 
chalk drawing for the finished panel. 

This was very well for an eight-hour job, 
particularly on a surface 24 by 36 feet, but 
unfortunately it was not possible to do 
that. I had made the sketch with an ex- 
tremely soft and porous chalk, the kind 
painters use to cover their ‘‘chalk lines.”’ 
I used it because it was best suited for 
speedy drawing on such a large surface. 
Any attempt to fix this chalk to the wall 
failed, because when any kind of fixing 
fluid came into contact with it the chalk 
marks simply disappeared by absorption. 
So I could use the original chalk sketch 
only as a foundation for the final painting. 

However, the success of the chalk draw- 
ing convinced us that I definitely should 
paint the panel, not in a realistic manner as 
I had done the other two murals, but with 


Mr. von Fuehrer has been chief staff artist at Car- 
negie Museum since 1922. As a child he worked with 
his father in the Natural History Museum at Vienna 
and he studied biology at the University of Vienna 
and sculpture and painting at the Wiener Kunstge- 
werbe Schule. Mr. von Fuehrer is a graduate of Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. He exhibits regularly 
with the Associated Artists of Pittsburgh and the 
Pittsburgh Water Color Society. 





the feeling of a Chinese drawing, a feeling 
that the chalk sketch already had. This 
was more in conformity with the Chinese 
colors used on the walls and ceiling of the 
hall and, in spite of the enormous size of 
the panel, the importance of the skeletons 
in the Hall was maintained. I achieved the 
Chinese character of the chalk drawing 
quite subconsciously, perhaps because of 
the Chinese quality of hues in the hall. 
When I went to the Library, after making 
the original sketch, to study Chinese 
paintings, I learned that my life-size sketch 
of Tyrannosaurus rex did have the Chinese 
quality of simplicity and restraint in color, 
spacial values and lineal rendering for 
emphasis of form and composition. 

When I started to paint on this panel the 
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Hess Photographers 
TYRANNOSAURUS REX IN THE MURAL BY OTTMAR F. VON FUEHRER 


work lagged for a while in spite of my in- 
terest and inspiration for it. Too much 
energy was expended and wasted climbing 
up and down stepladders and scaffoldings, 
20 to 30 feet, dozens of times every day. 
Finally an electric elevator was installed, 
and the work then moved with consider- 
able speed, even though visitors often 
stopped to carry on lengthy conversations. 

Sometimes it was quite trying to paint 
for months as one continuous demonstra- 
tion. The staring of eyes often taxed one’s 
nerves and patience to the limit. There 
were some complaints, but there was also 
some humor. A frequent visitor said, one 
Saturday morning, when I was already 
exhausted from a hard week’s work on the 
panel, that his eight-year old son was very 























angry with me. When I asked him the rea- 
son, the gentleman, in all earnestness, said, 
‘“My boy said you didn’t do a thing all 
week.”’ 

There were also many gratifying mo- 
ments. One is surprised to find so many 
friendly and well-meaning people. Every- 
one wants to help; particularly in the be- 
ginning, when you yourself do not know 
exactly what you want, and when, at 
times, you do not know whether you are 
coming or going. Every artist goes through 
these stages in his work. Many visitors 
come with worried brows, suggesting life- 
saving steps for your work. Others look 
at you with sympathy in their eyes and in 
parting wish you good luck. A few doubt 
your ability and look at you a bit scorn- 
fully, as if to say, ““Well, you got yourself 
into this.” 

Many questions were asked, the most 
frequent being, ““‘When did you start it?”’ 
followed immediately by ' ‘When will it be 
finished?’’ One was quite easy to answer, 
but to answer the other was always a 
problem. Many visitors asked if it 
would be finished in that ‘‘sort of sketchy”’ 
or delineated way. With only a few excep- 
tions —possibly two out of a hundred—all 
expressed enthusiasm and satisfaction that 
it would be finished in the style it already 
had. This applied not only to the layman 
and artist but, to my surprise, also to the 
children who expressed their opinions. 

Painting is not only an emotional ex- 


CRUELLY CURVING TEETH 
ARE SET IN THE MASSIVE 
JAWS OF TYRANNOSAURUS 








perience, but also a mental procedure. In 
public, it is a very difficult task because 
your trend of thought, your flow of think- 
ing, is constantly interrupted. Still, one is 
rewarded by meeting and making so many 
friends, and when one hears some favor- 
able comments, and there were many of 
them, one is spurred on to do more and 
better work. 

Before I started to work with pigments 
on the chalk drawing, I made a consider- 
able number of anatomical studies of the 
fossil skeleton, some of them life-size of 
the skull but particularly of the char- 
acteristic and ferocious teeth and of the 
legs and forearms. I also studied preserved 
specimens of lizards and observed live ones 
in the Pittsburgh Zoological Garden. Al- 
though these differ greatly from the 
monster, Tyrannosaurus rex, still the study 
of them helped me to visualize this ‘tyrant 
lizard king.’’ Other artists’ portrayals of 
this animal were painstakingly and 
critically studied ak scrutinized. The 
skeleton shows us that this monster had 

articularly large feet and strongly muscled 
te Compared to these enormous legs, the 
forearms, forefeet, and claws seem rela- 
tively small, but if you hold a lion’s paw 
against them you realize that Tyrannosaurus 
rex had a forefoot and claws that were 
many, many times more powerful than the 
lion's. 

Of course, while painting, I constantly 
tried to visualize the period in which this 





monster lived. How fearful this animal 
must have looked to some of the lesser and 
more docile creatures of those days, who, 
by the way, were his prey. Why did he 
grow so large? Why did he die out? These 
are questions that even the scientists can- 
not answer with any accuracy. Only three 
skeletons have been found so far and even 
these are not complete. According to some 
scientists, these animals roamed this con- 
tinent seventy million years ago, and their 
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reign probably lasted for ten million years. 
Even if these creatures were exceptionally 
rare, we still can safely assume that at 
least ten were produced each year, so in 
the course of paleontological history, there 
lived on this earth a hundred million speci- 
mens of Tyrannosaurus, but we have found 
only three! What happened to the other 
ninety-nine million, nine hundred and 
ninety-nine thousand, nine hundred and 
ninety-seven? 


LONG LIVED THE KING 


By J. LeRoy Kay 


Tue giant Tyrannosaurus rex 
(tyrant lizard king) was 
certainly king of the dino- 
saurs of Upper Cretaceous 
times, and is the dominat- 
ing figure in Dinosaur Hall 
at Carnegie Museum. With 
the dichwon at one end of the Hall and a 
mural showing Tyrannosaurus, life size, 
at the other, the visitor is at once attracted 
by this huge carnivorous dinosaur. 

The Tyrannosaurus skeleton is one of 
three partial skeletons found by Barnum 
Brown of the American Museum of Natural 
History in the Upper Cretaceous rocks of 
Montana. It was purchased and presented 
to the Carnegie Museum by our trustee, 
the late George H. Clapp. The skeleton as 
mounted stands 17 feet high and 42 feet 
long. The weight of the animal, several 
tons, was supported by the massive hind 
legs. The forelegs were very small and 
probably of little use, although there are 
two curved claws on each forefoot which 
could have been used to some degree in 
holding prey. The tail was strongly built 
but quite flexible and was probably used as 
a balance or third leg. The pelvis and back 
are well built for the attachment of power- 
ful muscles to handle the huge body. The 
neck is a perfect mechanical structure for 
controlling the huge head. It is short with 








Dr. Kay, curator of vertebrate fossils at Carnegie 
Museum, continues the series of articles on the dino- 
saurs in the Museum collection with a scientific dis- 
cussion of Tyrannosaurus, the model for Mr. von 
Fuehrer’s huge mural which is presented in the pre- 
ceding article. 
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processes for the attachment of strong 
muscles. The skull is over 4 feet in length 
and is built much more solidly than the 
Jurassic carnivore Antrodemus, discussed 
last month in CarneGie MaGazine. The 
massive jaws are armed with teeth 3 to 
6 inches long, curving to the rear. The 
brain, while larger than in some of the 
other dinosaurs, was very small compared 
with those of mammals. The olfactory 
lobes were fairly large, which would 
indicate that the sense of smell was well 
developed. It may be that Tyrannosaurus 
was a carrion feeder as well as a killer. 
Like Antrodemus, Tyrannosaurus was a 
terrestrial animal, while many of its con- 
temporaries were semiaquatic and thus 
could elude the enemy by taking to the 
water. Tyrannosaurus must have been a 
relatively ponderous, slow-moving fellow 
which attacked the horned and armored 
dinosaurs that lived at the same time. 
One of these armored dinosaurs, Tri- 
ceratops, is gene in Dinosaur Hall 
by a large skull. Triceratops means ‘‘three- 
horn face,’’ so called because of the three 
horns on the skull. It was a plant-eating 
land-living quadruped and belonged to the 
Ornithischian dinosaurs. Of all the Upper 
Cretaceous dinosaurs, Triceratops was best 
equipped to protect itself from Tyranno- 
saurus. Beside the massive horns, a large 
expanded frill of the skull extended over 
the neck and shoulders, affording added 
protection. It is usually Triceratops that is 
pictured fighting with Tyrannosaurus. 
Another strange-looking Upper Cre- 
(Turn to page 168) 





NEWS PIX SALON 


By James W. Ross 


Durinc the past year Pitts- 
burgh, as a city, has lived 
fully. Its physical oe 
ance has been changed with 
the excision of old scars 
and, for the first time per- 
haps, the term ‘‘face lift- 
ing’’ is aptly applied to a city. 
individually people lived, died, were 
happy, sad, or apathetic. They did un- 
speakable things; they helped each other; 
they did nothing much at all, and at times 
were singled out for their very mediocrity. 

Throughout the year, the life of Pitts- 
burgh, its people and its places, have been 
observed by Pittsburgh's news photogra- 
phers—a group of men who are alert to 
to the changing moods of the city. 

Appropriately, the seventh annual news 
picture salon of the Press Photographers 
Association of Pittsburgh, which in the 
— has been displayed for a 
imited time at a downtown hotel, 
will be on exhibition at Carnegie 
Museum for a run of at least two 
months. In line with the Mu- 
seum’s policy of integrating ex- 
hibits with current civic activi- 
ties, the news show, which opened 
April 30, will be available for the 
first time for an adequate length 
of time to all groups of the Pitts- 
burgh area. 

In all, 276 prints are displayed 
in six classes: News, Sports, Fea- 
tures, Animals, Society, and Pic- 
torial. Prize winners in each 
group are shown, together with 
background stories and captions, 
in enlarged prints of photomural 
proportions. 

At a time when specialization 
shows no sign of declining, the 
33 members of the group present 
a startling paradox, for in essence 
each is a photographic Jack-of- 
all-trades. In the day-to-day cover- 
age of assignments, however, the 
news photographer must be a 
specialist in all the above named 
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fields, a fact which is borne out by multiple 
awards, won by one man in several di- 
versified fields. 

Judges for the current show, one of the 
largest and best in the Association’s his- 
tory, were: Joseph Costa, chief photogra- 
pher, King Features; John Reidy, chief 
photographer, New York Daily News; and 
Murray Becker, chief photographer, Asso- 
ciated Press. 

The Association, which was formed to 
elevate the standards of news photogra- 
phy, is made up of photographers from the 
following newspapers: Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette, Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh Sun- 


Mr. Ross shot news photographs for the Péttsburgh 
Post-Gazette for more than a decade before turning to 
feature writing on the local morning paper. He 
teaches a class in Flash and Color Photography at 
Carnegie Institute. 


MUD BALLET sy Georce FvLecat (Pittsburgh Press) 
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HARVEST sy WALTER STEIN (Associated Press) 
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Telegraph, Johnstown Democrat & Tribune, 
Monessen Daily Independent, Uniontown Eve- 
ning Standard, and Beaver Falls News Tribune. 

he first-prize winners in the six groups 
are the following: News—Edwin Morgan, 
of Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, for Sudden 
Death; Sports—George Flegal, of Pitts- 
burgh Press, for Mud Ballet; Features—Dale 
Gleason, of Pittsburgh Press, for Farewell; 
Animals—Stewart Love, of Pittsburgh Press, 
for Me and My Shadow; Society—Charles 
Stuebgen, of Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, for 
The Carolers; and Pictorial—Walter Stein, 
of Associated Press, for Harvest. 


Atmong Our “Friends 


HE A. W. Mellon Educational and 

Charitable Trust has contributed $30,000 
to Carnegie Institute for the use of the 
Department of Fine Arts in presenting an 
exhibition of six centuries of French paint- 
ing. Announcement of the exhibition is 
made by fine arts director Gordon Bailey 
Washburn on page 154 of this issue. 

James H. Beal has made available $5,675 
for the use of the Department of Fine Arts, 
the major part of this representing pro- 
ceeds from the sale of common stock 
presented by him. 

The Matthew T. Mellon Foundation has 
given $8,000 to underwrite an ornitho- 
logical expedition to Honduras which will 
be Sincceed by Arthur W. Twomey, curator 
of ornithology of the Museum. The ex- 
pedition will embark next month and 
operate through the summer. 

Frederic Schaefer has made a contribu- 
tion of $1,000 for general purposes of the 
Institute. 

Revenue in the amount of $922 from the 
estate of Anna R. D. Gillespie has also 
come to the Institute. 

The Women’s Club of Bryn Mawr Farms 
has presented $10 in memory of Mrs. 
Louise Dewey Yensen. 


LONG LIVED THE KING 


(Continued from page 165) 


taceous dinosaur is Corythosaurus, mean- 
ing “‘helmet lizard,’’ so named in reference 
to the helmetlike crest on the skull. The 
skeleton exhibited in Dinosaur Hall is 





from the Upper Cretaceous Belly River 
formation of Alberta, Canada, and was 
acquired by an exchange of fossils with the 
Royal Ontario Museum at Toronto. 

Corythosaurus was a plant-eating Orni- 
thischian. It walked mostly on the hind feet 
and was semiaquatic. The feet were prob- 
ably webbed and the whole body structure 
was well adapted for aquatic life. While it 
came out onto the land to feed on the lush 
vegetation which grew along the semi- 
tropical lakes and rivers of Upper Cre- 
taceous times, it no doubt spent a great 
part of the time in the water. 

The strangest feature about Corytho- 
saurus is the construction of the skull. The 
premaxillary and nasal bones, which 
normally surround the nostrils, extend up 
and over the skull to form the helmet. 
These bones form an air pocket or storage 
chamber beneath the helmet that is con- 
nected with the external narial opening, a 
feature well adapting the animal for its 
aquatic life since it allowed submersion of 
the head in feeding. 
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Tue InpEx or AMERICAN DgsiGN 

By Erwin O. Christensen. 
The MacMillan Company, 1950. 
$15.00. 

Exotic AQuaRIUM Fisues 

By William T. Innes. 
Innes Publishing Co., 1950. 
$7.00. 

Great AMERICAN Nature WRITING 

Selected and with commentary 

by Joseph Wood Krutch. 
William Sloane Associates, Inc., 1950. 
$5.00. 

Tue Trees or PENNSYLVANIA 

By William Carey Grimm 

Dedicated to John M. Phillips. 
Stackpole and Heck, Inc., 1950. 
$3.00. 

IMPROVING Pusiic EpucATION THROUGH 

Scoot Boarp AcTION 

By nine national leaders in education. 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1950. 
$3.00. 

Tue Story or AMERICAN Roaps 

By Val Hart. 
William Sloane Associates, Inc., 1950. 
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DOME OF STEEL. This pattern against the sky is formed by 
sturdy ribs of steel in the roof structure for a column-free 
building in Texas. Fabricated and erected by United States 
Steel, the domed unit rests on ball and socket bases. United 
States Steel supplies steel for everything from churches to 
chicken houses, skyscrapers to steam plants, bridges to boats 
... only steel can do so many jobs so well. 







United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 
UNITED STATES STEEL 








MASARYK: SCHOLAR AND NATIONALIST 


By Tuomas T. HELDE 


Tue centenary of the birth 
of Thomas Masaryk, often 
known as the President- 
Liberator or pater patriae of 
Czechoslovakia, occurred 
in March of last year. That 
his own homeland should 
have banned his books and 
generally ignored this anniversary—though 
wreaths were placed at his grave on Sep- 
tember 14, thirteen years after his death— 
is sufficient evidence of a changing world. 
We can hardly hope at this time to analyze 
adequately the problem of Czechoslovakia; 
perhaps instead some of the principal 
achievements, scholarly as well as politi- 
cal, of this remarkable national leader may 
be recalled. 

Thomas Masaryk was born in the Mo- 
ravian village of Hodonin, then a part of 
the Austro-Hungarian empire, on the 
seventh of March 1850. His father, until 
two years previously, had been a Slovak 
serf on one of the royal Hapsburg estates; 
he was now employed as a coachman, and 
it was likely that his son would follow in 
his footsteps. But Thomas’ mother, a 
Czech who had once been a cook in a 
German upper-class home, knew the ad- 
vantages of an education. She sent him to 
elementary school in the hope that he 
would ultimately become a teacher. 

These plans almost went awry when in 
his middle teens he became apprenticed 
first to a locksmith and later to a black- 
smith; but one of his former teachers urged 
him to continue his studies, and he entered 
a secondary school in Brno. It was while 
attending this school that he first began 
to entertain serious doubts about the 
Catholic religion in which he had been 
brought up. The proclamation of papal 
infallibility in 1870 reinforced these doubts; 
for a time he remained with the ‘‘Old 
Catholics’’ who refused to accept the new 
dogma; but later, perhaps aie the in- 
fluence of his study of the Czech Reforma- 
tionand John Huss, he became a Protestant. 

At the age of twenty-two Masaryk 
entered the University of Vienna. Although 
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especially interested in philosophy—he 
had found the study of German, French, 
and English philosophers most to his 
liking—he hoped to prepare himself for a 
diplomatic career. But training in this 
branch of studies was limited to sons of the 
aristocracy, and he enrolled as a student in 
the school of philosophy, earning his ex- 
penses by tutoring. After his graduation he 
became an instructor in philosophy at the 
University in 1879. By now he was mar- 
ried, for during a year of study in Leipzig 
he had met Charlotte Garrigue, the at- 
tractive daughter of the president of a 
New York life insurance company. With 
a touch of symbolism he took her maiden 
name as his own middle name. 

Then, as now, the way to academic ad- 
vancement lay along lines of research and 
writing; to this activity the new instructor 
diligently applied himself, gaining sufficient 
prominence to lead to his appointment in 
1882 to one of the Czech professorships at 
the German-Czech University of Prague. 

In the eighties the scholarly Masaryk 
first entered the field of politics. He was to 
become one of the great national leaders 
of his time by capitalizing on Czech na- 
tional feelings, which dated back to the 
Middle Ages when Bohemia had been a 
lively and prosperous nationality unit. The . 
stultifying rule of the Hapsburg monarchs 
and the religious defeat of Bohemia in the 
Thirty Years’ War in the seventeenth cen- 
tury had reduced the Czechs to merely a 
subject nationality in the great and diverse 
Austrian Empire. But in the revolutionary 
year of 1848, revived Czech feeling ran 
high; moreover, the subsequent conserva- 
tive reaction served only imperfectly to 
stifle Czech national ideals. The Czechs 
sulked when the Austrian Empire was re- 
organized into the Austro-Hungarian dual 
monarchy in 1867, and not until 1879 did 
they consent to send representatives to the 
Austrian parliament in Vienna. 

Masaryk, through a critical monthly 
review which he had founded in 1883, soon 
became involved in a semiliterary contro- 
versy with political overtones. He took 


the lead in a movement later known as the 
““realist’’ revolution in Czech political and 
literary activity and to publicize his practi- 
cal views established a political weekly. 
In 1891 he was elected to the Austrian 
parliament as a represen- 
tative of the Young Czech 
or Liberal party. 

Two years later Ma- 
saryk resigned this post, 
but did not reduce his 
combination of schol- 
arly and nationalist ac- 
tivities. In the scholarly 
field his interests turned 
to an analysis of Marx- 
ism. By 1900 he had pub- 
lished two works in 
which he severely criti- 
cized the historical ma- 
terialism of Marx, al- 
though he did not 
disagree with Marx's 
claim that social struc- 
ture is inevitably changed 
by new methods of pro- 
duction. 

In political affairs, Masaryk became in- 
volved in another controversy by success- 
fully attacking a death sentence imposed 
upon a Jewish tramp accused of ‘‘ritual 
murders.’’ A storm of accusation broke 
about his head. He was represented as a 
traitor to Christianity, to the Czechs, and 
as selling his soul to the Jews, and was 
hooted off the lecture platform in the Uni- 
versity. In desperation, he was on the 
verge of leaving Prague for the United 
States. His wife counseled him to remain; 
when the storm died down he found that 
his stand had increased his stature in the 
eyes of many young Czech nationalists. 

Even though Masaryk had no special 
taste for party politics, his interest in 
political affairs brought him back to parlia- 
mentary life in 1907 as one of three Czech 
‘‘Realist’’ deputies to the Austrian parlia- 
ment. Although his group was small, he 
was foremost among Czech representatives 
in prestige in a parliament which for the 
first time, as a result of the electoral re- 
forms of 1907, was no longer under Ger- 
man-Austrian domination. He declined 
possible nomination as president of the 
chamber, preferring to work with a free 
hand, for he was convinced that the 
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Austro-Hungarian monarchy was heading 
for a collapse out of which he hoped a 
Czech nation would emerge. But his main 
goal was not the complete breakup of the 
Austrian empire. Rather, he hoped for an 
evolution of the un- 
wieldy Hapsburg do- 
mains into some form of 
federal government under 
which nationality wor 
like the Czechs would 
be permitted autono- 
mous existence. 

With the beginning of 
the World War in July 
1914 Masaryk began to 
plan in earnest. In order 
to perfect his own de- 
signs for a Czech state, 
he sought Allied views 
on the possible length 
of the war and the place 
of a Czech nation in 
Europe after the war. 
In August he paid a visit 
to Holland; there, under 
conditions which 
smacked of the cloak and dagger, he con- 
ferred with his friend R. W. Seton-Watson, 
the noted British historian. Through Seton- 
Watson, he was able to transmit to Allied 
officials a memorandum concerning Czech 
ambiticas and hopes. After this visit 
Masarvk returned to Austria, but in the 
course of a trip to Italy in December was 
tipped off that it would be unwise for him 
to return. Instead, he went to Switzerland 
and subsequently to London. There, in 
conjunction with Edward Benes, a lecturer 
in economics from the University of Prague, 
he began the task of building a Czech na- 
tional organization and seeking its recog- 
nition by Allied governments. 

One of the most dramatic steps in the 
organization of the Czechoslovak Na- 
tional Council—as it came to be called— 
was Masaryk’s trip to Russia after the 
liberal March Revolution of 1917. In 
Russia he organized Czech prisoners of 
war (who had been captured while servin 
against their will in the Austrian army 
into an army in exile—the ‘‘Czech Le- 
gion.’ But the Bolshevik Revolution of 
1917, followed by Russian withdrawal 
from the war, made it necessary for the 
Czechs to fight and scheme their way out 








of Russia by way of the trans-Siberian 
railroad, with Masaryk as one of their 
leaders. 

In 1918 Masaryk arrived in the United 
States on his way back to Europe from 
Russia. His trip across the continent was 
not only a convenient method of returning 
to western Europe; it also gave him the 
chance to further in various ways the cause 
of Czech nationalism. Perhaps Masaryk’s 
greatest accomplishment while in the 
United States was obtaining President 
Wilson's approval of Czech national unity 
and independence, and the inclusion of 
these policies in Allied war aims. The 
British and the French followed the 
American example and before the war was 
over recognized the Czechoslovak Na- 
tional Council and its goals. 

Masaryk was also concerned with the 
support of Czech and Slovak nationality 
groups in the United States. For some 
years both groups had followed with in- 
terest the progress of national develop- 
ment in the Austro-Hungarian empire. 
Pittsburgh, by virtue of its large Slovak 
population, became one of the centers of 
nationalist agitation, through the offices 
of an organization known as the Slovak 
League of America. The League, under the 
leadership of a Pittsburgh lawyer, Albert 
Mamatey, extended its interest not only to 
the achievement of Czechoslovak national 
independence, but also to the assurance 
that in the new nation Slovaks would not 
be subordinate to Czechs. In Cleveland in 
1915 representatives of the Slovak League 
and its Czech counterpart, the Bohemian 
National Alliance, had met and signed a 
statement in which they recognized the 
rights of Slovaks to equality with the 
Czechs after the achievement of inde- 
pendence. 

In 1918, with victory and national unity 
so near, Masaryk was vitally interested in 
support—in money, or in volunteers to the 
new Czech army—from Czech and Slovak 
nationality groups in the United States. 
In an effort to assure this aid, he visited 
Pittsburgh at the end of May and in a 
speech assured Slovak groups that equality 
of rights and political representation 
would be guaranteed for all members of 
the new Czechoslovak state. On the eve- 
ning of May 30, in the old Moose Temple 
on Pennsylvania Avenue, Masaryk met 


with a number of prominent Czech and 
Slovak representatives to sign a statement 
guaranteeing Slovak rights in Czecho- 
slovakia. The document—known as the 
Pittsburgh Agreement—caused much 
rejoicing on the part of Slovak interests, 
though in later years Masaryk was accused 
of violating it. Other misunderstandings 
and disaffection with the document resulted 
from the wide belief, in the United States 
at least, that the Pittsburgh Agreement 
laid down the basis of the constitution of 
the Czechoslovak state; as a matter of fact, 
its Major purpose was only to unite Czech 
and Slovak elements in the United States 
in their backing of the new state. 

By October 1918 the Austro-Hungarian 
empire was falling to pieces, and, for 
Austria, the war ended early in November. 
With the collapse of Austria, and the sup- 
port of the Allies, it was but a short step 
for the Czechslovak National Council to 
take over as governing authority in the 
Bohemian and Slovakian territories of the 
old empire. 

Masaryk was elected president of the 
new state on November 14, 1918, and re- 
mained in office through three more elec- 
tions until December 1935. Although he 
was loyally acclaimed as the liberator of 
Czechoslovakia, his regime was not with- 
out its difficulties; two thorny problems 
were the German minority in the Sudeten- 
land and the many Czech splinter parties. 
In general, however, Masaryk was able to 
lead his nation in a statesmanlike fashion. 
At the age of eighty-five, feeling that his 
strength was failing, he resigned the 
presidency and was succeeded by Edward 
Benes. Two years later, on September 14, 
1937, safely before the next wave of crises 
which was to engulf his country, Thomas 
Masaryk was dead. 


Dr. Helde has been instructor in history at Car- 
negie Tech the past three years. Last summer he com- 
bined a honeymoon with research in the Hoover War 
Library and Hoover Archives, at Stanford University. 
A graduate of Yale in 1941, he worked in the Office 
of Strategic Services and later served in the Army, 
then in February 1949 received his Ph.D. in history 
from Yale. 
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WAKE ON THE FERRY sy Joun SLOAN 


TENTH YEAR OF THE LEISSER ART FUND 


HILE not yet of age, the Leisser Art 

Fund has attained its tenth year, or 
three years beyond the said-to-be age of 
reason. As this report is being written, I 
have on my desk the wills of Martin B. 
and Charles H. Leisser. The last testa- 
ments of the brothers dovetail into one 
another and make provision for what has 
come to be known as the Leisser Art Fund. 
In fact, it was so nominated in their wills. 
It may be of interest to note in passing that 
the will of Martin Leisser begins in the 
good old-fashioned, yet ever new and ap- 
propriate way, “In the name of God, 
Amen.”’ That portion of the income from 
their estates which is designated ‘‘to pur- 
chase works of art to be placed in a public 
art gallery .. . . preferably the Carnegie 
Art Gallery,’ has been applied for a 
decade to the purchase of contemporary 
prints to be presented to the Carnegie 
Institute. 

Charles Leisser, who preceded his brother 
in death, made the initial provision for the 
Fund in his will. He was the constant com- 
panion of Martin, a brother in spirit and 
in all good things as well as in the flesh. 
Martin, who died in 1940 at the age of 
ninety-four, was an artist, a teacher in the 
Pittsburgh School of Design, and a trustee 


of Carnegie Institute from 1910 to 1915. 
He is represented in the permanent collec- 
tion by his painting, Franciscan Church of 
Rothenberg. He did no less than five por- 
traits of his friend Andrew Carnegie, one 
of which hung for many years in the offices 
of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, 
Pittsburgh. The Leisser Art Fund per- 
petuates the memory of these devoted 
brothers at Carnegie Institute, in which 
they showed such great interest during 
their life and continued even in death 
through their generous bequests. 

To 1951 two hundred and forty-one 
prints have been added to the Fine Arts 
collection in ten years of the Fund’s opera- 
tion. The following eighteen were the gift 
of the Fund for 1950: 


LAWRENCE BARRETT 


The Mares of Amague 


Color lithograph 

Heven G. BiumMenscuein The Return 
Serigraph 

Hucu Botts Swamp Sunshine 
Color block print 

STEPHEN CsoKa Approaching Storm 
Lithograph 

KaTHRYN FULWIDER Store Fronts 
Serigraph 

Apa V. GasrRIEL Why Go to Paris? 
Lithograph 
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Finn MacCool 
Lithograph 

STtanvey Wit.1aM Hayter Angels Wrestling 
Engraving and soft-ground 
etching 

Five Owls 
Color aquatint 


Wiit1amM GroppPEer 


Tuomas R. Hoop 
Jean Kusora Harlequin 

Etching and aquatint 
Wituiam Cuartes Lissy Spring Fever 

Lithograph 
St. Anthony 

Engraving 
Joun Pace ae 3rd Stage 

Color intaglio 


The Cow Track 


Wiruram McCoy 


Cart M. ScHuLTHEtss 


Engraving 

Errimy H. SHerMANn Theme and Variations 
Etching 

Joun SLoan Wake on the Ferry 
Etching 


James Louis StgG Cycle (Winter) 
Color etching 


Reynotp H. Werpenaar “‘It Was a Terrible Day!”’ 
Etching 


It will be noted that in the gift is the 
lithograph Spring Fever by William Charles 
Libby, assistant professor of painting and 
design, College of Fine Arts, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. This is the first of 
his prints that has come to the Institute 
through the Fund. Also on the list for 1950 
is Angels Wrestling, engraving and soft 
ground etching by Stanley William Hay- 
ter, who has pioneered in the development 


of print processes. This, too, is the first of 
his prints acquired by the Institute. 

And then on the above list is Wake on the 
Ferry, an etching by John Sloan. The print, 
while done recently, might well belong to 
the series by the artist which have to do 
with Little Old New York. According to 
the artist, it is a parody in title and design 
on the notable painting In the Wake of the 
Ferry in the collection of the Phillips Gal- 
lery. The print is one of two plates done in 
1949, and it was made for the Art Students 
League as one of a series offered to mem- 
bers. This is most appropriate, as John 
Sloan was an instructor at the League from 
1914 to 1938. There was an exhibition of 
one hundred and forty-two of his prints at 
Carnegie Institute in 1937. At that time it 
was suggested that his ultimate reputation 
might rest more on the merits of his etch- 
ings than anything else, for he has made a 
place for himself in the field that is distinct 
and apart. His humorous and human com- 
ment on the life of the streets finds its 
completest expression in his prints. His 
chief interest in his etchings is humanity. 
Architecture or landscape are not neglected. 
His design is simple, his method direct. 
His etchings have the honest simplicity of 
the early Dutch and Flemish masters. 
There are now eight prints by John Sloan 
in the Institute's collection. 

-J. O'C., Jr. 


Book* Votes and Quotes 


CompiILep By ANN MacPHERSON 


May is lilac here in New England, 
May is a thrush singing “‘Sun up!"’ on a tip-top 
ash-tree, 
May is white clouds behind pine-trees 
Puffed out and marching upon a blue sky. 
May is a green as no other, 
May is much sun through small leaves, 
May is soft earth, 
And apple-blossoms, 
And windows open to a South Wind. 
—Amy Lowe tt Lilacs 


<> 


The first impression that one gets of a ruler and of 
his brains is from seeing the men that he has about 
him. When they are competent and faithful one can 
always consider him wise, as he has been able to 
recognize their ability and keep them faithful. . . But 


when they are the reverse, one can always form an 
unfavorable opinion of him, because the first mistake 
that he makes is in making this choice. 
—Nicco MAcHIAVELLI 
The Prince 


<> 


Having ascertained the weight of what I could live 
upon, so as to preserve health and strength, and what 
I did live upon, I found that, between ten and seventy 
years of age, I had eaten and drunk forty-four wagon- 
loads of meat and drink more than would have pre- 
served me in life and health! The value of this mass of 
nourishment I considered to be worth seven thousand 
pounds sterling. It occurred to me that I must, by 
my voracity, have starved to death fully a hundred 
prem. This is a frightful calculation, but irresisti- 

ly true; and I think, dear Murray, your wagons re- 
quire an additional horse each! 
—Sypney SMITH 
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rom far Wiaces 


@ A sheer wonder, among ivory objet d’art, are 
the magic balls done between the seventeenth and 
nineteenth centuries in the shops of Canton. The 
work of this school was noted less for its subtlety and 
grace than its complexity. 


@ Beauty bowed to the bizarre, but with such inex- 
haustible patience and incredible skill that the work 
commands respect and admiration on these merits 
alone. 


@ Evidently the magic ball served little purpose 
but to decorate and amaze. In both respects this one 
is eminently satisfactory. 


@ A whimsical upside-down sea horse supports 
from its mouth a whole pendulous structure of gods 
and immortals, gardens, butterflies, flowers, and an 
elegant silken tassel. 


@ But it is the nature of the ball itself that fascinates 
the most. Revolving within this static outer shell are 
some seventeen other graduated concentric spheres. 


@ Each hollow ball is enriched with a pierced 
pattern—the outer shells fretted with diapers, whorls, 
and stars, the inner ones growing progressively sim- 
pler as they become more and more inaccessible until 
mere pinpricks embroider their surfaces. 


@ The unbelievable thing about this set of balls- 
within-balls is that it has been carved from a single, 
solid tusk. First a round ball is roughed out. Then a 
series of holes is pierced through the heart, emerging 
at the opposite side of the globe. 


@ Through these holes, areas are blocked off; then 
each sphere is cut loose with a round-bladed tool, 
until the entire heart of the ball has become a mass 
of rotating spheres. Each loosened surface is then 
painstakingly decorated through the original holes. 


@ Such dedicated effort still abounds, though today 
it is likely to be directed into more purposeful chan- 
nels. The 57 Varieties are a testimony to the continu- 
ation of this spirit in the realm of good eating. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY G7) 
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THE NATURALIST’S BOOKSHELF 


A Review sy M. GraHaM NETTING 
Assistant Director, Carnegie Museum 


A FIELD GUIDE TO THE BUTTERFLIES 
OF NORTH AMERICA, EAST OF THE 
GREAT PLAINS By Avexanper B. Kiors. 
HouGuton Mirriin Company, Boston, 1951. 
349 pages, illustrated. $3.75. 


HERE is an apt but somewhat disquiet- 
"Lins slang phrase, “I’ve got butterflies 
in my stomach,”’ which is readily com- 
prehensible to anyone who has watched 
cabbage butterflies jitter about a garden 
and painfully reminiscent to Carnegie Mu- 
seum collectors who have experienced a 
variety of digestive disturbances in the 
course of flicking their nets on five conti- 
nents. During the forty-three of its fifty- 
five years that entomologists directed the 
Museum's destinies, virtually every staff 
member, regardless of specialty, doubled 
in butterflies. Dr. William J. Holland, di- 
rector from 1898 to 1922, wrote both The 
Moth Book and The Butterfly Book; the latter, 
long the standard reference work for be- 
ginners, had the desired effect of stimulat- 
ing so much work on butterflies that it is 
now sadly out of date. Andrey Avinoff, di- 
rector from 1926 to 1945, was equally in- 
terested in butterflies but specialized in 
two areas for which popular manuals have 
yet to be prepared, distant central Asia and 
near-by Jamaica. Through the efforts of 
these two internationally famed lepidop- 
terists and the scientists and collectors 
they employed, one of the truly great 
butterfly collections of the world has been 
assembled in Pittsburgh. Furthermore Car- 
negie Museum has just published a highly 
technical monograph —_ a puzzling 
group of Asiatic butterflies, written by 
Dr. Avinoff and the late curator of insects, 
Walter R. Sweadner, whose early studies 
of butterflies started with Holland's book 
—an exemplification of the continuity of 
science. In view of such institutional pre- 
occupation we welcome with especial 
fervor a new and superbly prepared butter- 
fly book that will be the starting point for 
a new generation of ‘‘bugologists.’ 

When Roger Tory Peterson's Field Guide 
to the Birds appeared in 1934, it was 


speedily welcomed by many who recog- 
nized the practicality of an identification 
system that provided short cuts to bird 
recognition through emphasis on field 
marks, comparative patterns, and dis- 
tinctions between species. Recently Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company has wisely under- 
taken a series of nature guides based on the 
Peterson system, under the editorship of 
the originator of this approach. A Field 
Guide to the Butterflies is one of the first 
of many projected titles to reach comple- 
tion. ‘In addition to applying the Field 
Guide system to these attractive insects,” 
the editor states in a foreword, “‘it brings 
butterfly taxonomy up to date and con- 
tains more new life-history data than any 
other popular work in a generation.”’ It is, 
furthermore, a key book in the series, for 
various introductory portions, particularly 
the discussion of environments, will not be 
repeated in subsequent books. 

Part 1 opens with a brief chapter, ‘How 
to Use This Book,’’ which should not be 
slighted by any reader but which will be 
most useful to teachers. The author, out 
of his own experience as a biology teacher, 
has met the challenge of preparing a book 
primarily for identification purposes which 
can function secondarily as a means of de- 
veloping a broader natural history pro- 
gram. Practical suggestions for the organi- 
zation and conduct of field trips and the 
later study of the specimens are outlined 
for the convenience of nature leaders. 

Chapter Two, ‘‘Collecting and Preserv- 
ing Specimens,’’ compresses the essentials 
of these matters into seven informative 
pages. Exact directions are given for the 
making of carbon tetrachloride killing 
bottles, the only type that children should 
use. Having often demonstrated my own 
ineptness as a butterfly collector and 
marveled at the wrist dexterity of pro- 
fessionals, I chuckled over this paragraph: 

“The experienced collector wastes very 
little motion and misses few shots. He 
tries ‘wing shots’ only as a last resort. 
When you see someone cavorting madly 
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across the landscape making roundhouse 
swings with a net, the odds are that he is 
a rank beginner. Of course there will be 
times when a chase is necessary. But a 
little observation of the butterfly, of the 
flowers it is visiting, or of whatever else 
it is doing, and a bit of careful stalking 
and a ‘sitting shot,’ will get more and 
better specimens.”’ 

“The Butterfly and its Environment,’ 
Chapter Three, opens with a summary of 
world faunal regions, progresses to more 
detailed but not lengthy listings of life 
zones, rainfall zones, and habitats, and 
then touches upon a variety of ecological 
matters. Any reader who has thought a 
biologist indecisive or unknowing because 
of his unwillingness to characterize an 
animal as ‘*harmful”’ or ‘‘beneficial’’ might 
ponder this quotation: “‘The relationships 
between butterflies and plants are as inti- 
mate as possible, and more complex than 
generally supposed. On the one hand, but- 
terflies are almost entirely plant-eating in- 
sects, and thus may be considered harmful 
to the plants. On the other hand, the 
existence of the butterflies is of extreme 
importance to very large numbers of plants 
which are dependent upon flower-visiting 
insects for cross-pollination. In this vital 
activity the butterflies, along with bees 
and flower-visiting flies, play amajor part.” 

The three remaining chapters of Part 1 
cover, in seventeen italics-studded pages, 
the irreducible minima of technical de- 
tails. I heartily endorse the inclusion of 
this basic material upon “‘Life Histories 
and Growth,’ “‘Structures of the Adult 
Butterfly,’’ and “‘Butterfly Classification.” 
Youngsters fired with a scientific interest 
have such an unplumbed capacity and 
eagerness to memorize needed terminology 
that many of the books directed at them 
are insultingly sterile. (Let any adult who 
questions my dictum that minds often 
mature before bodies visit the current Buhl 
Planetarium Science Fair and puzzle over 
scientific principles obviously fully com- 
prehended by high-school exhibitors.) 

Part 2, the major portion of the Guide, 
is devoted to ‘‘Resident Butterflies and 
Skippers,’’ arranged in sequential order in 
the eleven families to which they belong, 
with identification keys interpolated as 
needed. A brief terminal section covers 
“Casual and Stray Species and False or 


Dubious Records."’ Interesting general dis- 
cussions usually precede the listing of 
species under each family, subfamily, and 
genus. Every butterfly recorded from North 
America east of the 100th meridian, from 
the northernmost limit of land to the 
Mexican boundary, is treated, even though 
it has been recorded only once or twice. In 
telegraphic form the following informa- 
tion is given for every native species: “‘A 
description of the chief characteristics; 
notes on habits and habitats; a condensed 
description of the mature larva; the number 
of annual broods or generations; the 
method of hibernation; the average dates 
of appearance of spring adults; the geo- 
graphic range in our area; and the type 
locality, range; and a brief characteriza- 
tion of each of the valid subspecies in 
our area.”’ 

We have come to expect a profusion of 
excellent illustrations in each Peterson 
Field Guide. This book maintains the tra- 
dition admirably. Every species of im- 
portance, some 417 in all, has been illus- 
trated. Color was deemed critical for the 
identification of 247 species; Marjorie 
Statham’s excellent color paintings of 
these have been beautifully reproduced on 
16 plates. There are also 232 fine black and 
white photographs by Florence Long- 
worth. In both instances lines are used to 
emphasize the field marks of each species. 

Part 3 of the Guide comprises an ane 
on classification, a listing of butterfly litera- 
ture, and a check list of the butterflies of 
eastern North America. There are three 
indices, the first to technical terms and 
general subjects, the second to larval food 
plants mentioned in the text, and the third 
to butterflies by both common and scien- 
tific names. 

The collecting of many groups of ani- 
mals has had to be limited by legislation 
in order to protect the creatures them- 
selves. The short-lived butterflies with 
their tremendous reproductive potential 
afford interesting collecting unhampered 
by restrictions and certainly offer as much 
beauty and scientific interest as any group 
of animals. A Field Guide to the Butterflies 
now makes it possible for collectors of any 
age to name the specimens that they net 
and pin. It will unquestionably attract 
many new devotees to the most popular of 
insect hobbies, butterfly collecting. 
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SYMBOL OF 
G) SUPERIOR QUALITY... 


For 68 years the name “Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company” has 
been the symbol of quality. 


To the housewife seeking a quart of Wallhide paint or the 
industrialist wanting a tank car of liquid chlorine the letters 
“PPG” signify efficient, prompt and courteous treatment. 


This envious reputation has been built during 68 years of 
continuous operation under America’s free economic system 


... 68 years of satifying the real boss of our economic system— 
the customer. 


An important part of this building process has been the policy 
of retaining a percentage of the Company’s just profits in the 
business. These funds have been used to finance improvement 
and expansion as well as research and development programs. 


The improved and expanded factories have created new jobs 


and better working conditions. They create bigger and bigger 
payrolls. 


From the research laboratories have come new products plus 
new processes aimed at reducing manufacturing costs. All of 
which mean new and better products at moderate prices. 


With this progressive policy, the Company has, through the 
years, made the symbol “PPG” a sign of superior products and 
courteous service everywhere. 


It has made the name “Pittsburgh” synonymous with the very 
finest glass, paint, chemical, brush and plastic products. 


PAINTS + GLASS + CHEMICALS - BRUSHES - PLASTICS 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The following thirty-six trustees serve both Carnegie Institute and Carmegie Institute of Technology, and eighteen 
of them (starred) are also trustees of Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. Their committee memberships are indicated. 


EDWARD DUFF BALKEN 
Fine Arts. 


JAMES H. BEAL 
Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay. Fine Arts. 
FREDERICK G. BLACKBURN 
Vice President, Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company. Museum, Tech, Auditing, Advisory. 


WALTER J. BLENKO 
Blenko, Hoopes, Leonard & Glenn. Chairman, 
Executive Committee, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. Finance. 


"JAMES M. BOVARD 


President, Carnegie Library, Carnegie Institute; 
Chairman of the Board, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


ARTHUR E. BRAUN 
Chairman, Advisory Committee, Farmers Bank Of- 
fice, Mellon National Bank and Trust Company. 
Buildings and Grounds, Finance, Advisory. 


“SAMUEL B. CASEY 
Vice President, John F. Casey Company. Buildings 
and Grounds. 


"WALTER R. DEMMLER 
City Council. Library, Museum, Tech. 


‘J. ROY DICKIE 

President, Board of Public Education. Library. 
"JOHN T. DUFF, JR. 

City Council. Museum, Buildings and Grounds. 


HOWARD N. EAVENSON 
Mining Engineer. Museum, 
Arts, Advisory. 


Pension, Tech, Fine 


“THOMAS J. GALLAGHER 
City Council. Buildings and Grounds. 


H. J. HEINZ Il 
President, H. J]. Heinz Company. Museum, Pension. 
"JAMES F. HILLMAN 
Chairman, Allegheny Conference on 
Development. Fine Arts, Library. 


Community 


ROY A. HUNT 
Chairman, Executive Committee, Aluminum Com- 
pany of America. Fine Arts, Tech, 
Advisory. 


Finance, 


*THOMAS E. KILGALLEN 
President, City Council. 


JOHN F. LABOON 
Consulting Engineer. Chairman of the Board, Alle- 
gheny County Sanitary Authority. Tech, Music Hall. 


*DAVID L. LAWRENCE 
Mayor of Pittsburgh. Fine Arts. 


"EDWARD J. LEONARD 
City Council. Music Hall, Pension. 


RICHARD K. MELLON 
Chairman of the Board, Mellon National Bank and 
Trust Company. Museum, Advisory. 


WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 
Moorhead & Knox. Tech, 
Auditing. 


Library, Fine Arts, 


AUGUSTUS K. OLIVER 
Vice President, Commerce Building Company. Pen- 
sion, Tech, Advisory. 


“THOMAS L. ORR 
Vice President, Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company. Fine Arts, Tech, Finance, Advisory. 


JOHN LESTER PERRY 
Music Hall 


JAMES C. REA 
Vice President, Oliver Iron and Steel Corporation, 
Museum, Music Hall, Pension, Finance. 


"WILLIAM M. ROBINSON 
Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay. Finance. 


CHARLES J. ROSENBLOOM 
President, Rosenbloom Finance Corporation. 
Arts. 


Fine 


FREDERIC SCHAEFER 
President, Schaefer Equipment Company. Museum, 
Fine Arts. 


“WILLIAM WATSON SMITH 
Smith, Buchanan & Ingersoll. Fine Arts, Advisory. 


SIDNEY A. SWENSRUD 
President, Gulf Oil Corporation. Tech. 


"JOHN F. WALTON, JR. 
T. Mellon and Sons. Museum. 
JOHN C. WARNER 
President, Carnegie Institute of Technology. Tech. 
*FREDERIC G. WEIR 
City Council. Buildings and Grounds, Advisory. 


WILLIAM P. WITHEROW 
President, Blaw-Knox Company. 
Advisory. 


Music Hall, Tech, 


"A, L. WOLK 
City Council. Auditing, Library, Advisory. 
LAWRENCE C. WOODS, JR. 
Manager, Woods Agency, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of United States. Museum. 
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AN ALL STAR PROGRAM 


TIME: Throughout the year 


SCENE: Your Good Gulf Station 


FIRST ACT: Fill up regularly with power-packed 


Gulf No-Nox gasoline. 


SECOND ACT: Change to extra efficient Gulfpride, 
the world’s finest motor oil, every 


1,000 miles. 


THIRD ACT: Get Gulflex Registered Lubrication 
every 1,000 miles for top protection, 


easy steering, and smooth riding. 


FINALE: More motoring pleasure for you! 


GULF 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 
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